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S I R, 


V is rather ſurpriſing, that 
F I a man of your profeſſion, at 


C the age of three ſcore and 
EE A» ten, ſhould enter the liſt of 
political controverſy.— To be ſure you 
muſt think, that you. was: the man; and 
wiſdom would die with you, and that you 
could not leave the world with a good 
conſcience, without communicating to 
— the 


* 8 4 5 : 
the ch © way of STEW — 
political ſentiments, reſpecting the pre - 


ſent conteſt between Great - Britain and- 
her Colonies, hoping, no doubt, by your 


extenſive knowledge and piety, you might 


be happily inſtrumental in bringing the © 
Coloniſts to a ſenſe of their duty, and 4 


this means forward a much wiſhed- for 
reconciliation between them, 


If this, Sir, was not the motive which 


induced you to publiſh a late Addreſs, it | 


* ſeems natural to conclude, though you 
have denied it in your 22d page, that 
you have ſomething to hope for from 
thoſe Whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe; for can 
any one in his ſenſes ſuppoſe that a man 


of your influence, taking part with ad- 


N ſhall loſe his reward? It i is. 
well 


J am informed that * Mr. John Weſley 
came to town, previous to the publiſhing his 
Addreſs, he told the ſociety, that he had had 
the honour of a viſit from two of his Majeſty's 


miniſters of ſtate, 


its 


* 


vaſt a country as Canada. I therefore 
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well known; that the m patronize- 


men of cbrrupt principles, and evil prac- 
tices, to ſcribble in ſupport of their de- 


» ſtructive meaſures, becauſe better men 


refuſe ſuch dirty work. Can it be thought 
then, chat they will not take eſpecial no- 
tice of Mr. John Weſley, who boldly. 


ſtands- forth in the defence of their cauſe, 


with. the ſpecious epithets of learned, 
good, pious, &c. Eſpecially, Sir, as your 
religious principles, which are a ſpecies 
of Popery, do exactly fall in with a late 
act of parliament, which eſtabliſhes the 
deſtructive doctrines of Papaliſm in ſo 


think, Sir, you have ſomething to hope 
for : Nor ſhould I wonder, if thy vene- 
rable hoary head ſhould be adorned with 
a mitre, hough, for my part, I muſt 
confeſs, at I really believe it would 
much better become thee to ſit in ſacks 
cloth, and pour duſt upon thy head, and 

1 earnatly 
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and doſt thereby become a partaker of 
the ſins of wicked and ungodly men, 


and enforcing the deteſtable doctrines 
of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, 


own; and this, it is to be feared, thou haſt 
not done in the integrity of thine heart, 


tion; by which I perceive, thou art 
ſtill in the gall of bitterneſs, and in the 
bond of iniquity ; and I think you would 


of thine heart may be forgivert'thee, leſt 
thy grey hairs come down with nora 


to the grave. 
8 N I am 


earneſtly cry for mercy; | Seing e . 
haft added to all thine iniquities, that of 
publiſhing an Addreſs to thy brethren in 


America, in which thou conſenteſt unto, 


who are ſecking to diflolve our once 
happy conſtitution, by inculcnting 


which, if men ſubmit to, their lives, li- 
berties and properties are nb longer their 


but with. a view to eecleſiaſtical promo- 


do well to pray to God, chat hd thoughr 
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in the room of argument, that, inſtead 


| (79 

_ + Tama ſirdnger to you, Sir, but you are 
not ſo to me, and from what little I know: 
of you, 1 have hitherto found you a 
very erroneous inconſiſtent man, both in 
preaching and writing, of which I could 
produce many inſtances, hut as Ido nor. 
mean to wander from my preſent ſubject, 
hall only refer to that Addreſs to which 
this is deſigned as a Reply, in Which the 
matter is ſo partially ſtated, many 
things ſoinconſiftent, and -ipſe-dixits put 


of its · being received with applauſe, as 
T hear it is by many, it is, in my humble 
opinion, deſerving of the higheſt cen- 
ſure. In this Reply I ſhalllbe as ſhore 

as the nature of the ſubject will admit; 
and that I may not be charged with 
partiality, I ſnhall not leave any part * 
your Addreſs unnoticed, 


and countrymen, that the grand queſtion, 
viz. Whether the Engliſh Parliament has 
power to tax the American Colonies is 
now debated with warmth enough on 
both ſides. Surely, Sir, if you thought 
the queſtion worthy of debate, you would 
not cenſure men for zealouſly main- 
taining that which in their conſciences 
they think right: If you think, it is not 
worthy of debate, or will not admit of 
it, I preſume you would have acted wiſe- 
ly, and far more conſiſtently, had you 
ſaved yourſelf the trouble of given us 
your ſentiments upon it; but it ſeems you 
have thought proper ſo te do; and in 
anſwer to the queſtion, you ſay, In 
« order to determine this, let us conſider 
« the nature of our colonies ;” and then 
you give us the deſcription of an Eng- 
"liſh Colony, with this inference, * No- 
* can be more plain, than that the 


ſupreme 


. 


Wal 
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fiipreme power in England has a legal 
right of laying any tax upon them for 
any end beneficial to the whole empire.“ 
Now, Sir, admitting this deſcription and 
inference to be juſt, as at firſt ſight it 
appears, I would aſk you, as you are 
- doubtleſs well acquainted with our ex- 
cellent conſtitution, whether or not, there 
is proviſion made againſt any wanton ex- 
erciſe of that power, which you call ſu- 
preme ? If ſo, it ſuppoſes that ſuch power 
may exerciſe ſuch right illegally and un- 
conſtitutionally; and therefore not to be 
ſubmitted to by Engliſhmen, who enjoy 
their liberty upon the ſame footing that 
a king of England does his crown; and 
2 man may as well ſay, that our king has. 
alegal right to be as arbitrary as the kings 
of France and Spain, as to ſay, that the: 


_ legiſlative power of this realm has a legal 
right to bind the Americans in all caſes; 
whatſoever, Could it indeed be proved, 

4 that. 
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that the end of laying on of taxes of any 
kind was for the benefit of the whole 
empire, as you very plauſibly ſuggeſt, 
then it would appear feaſible; but is 
not America a part of the empire? How 
then can laying an additional burden up- 
on them, who have been, ever ſince they 
firſt ſettled. as a Colony, under ſuch re- 
Jan. 6-1. as have been very prejudicial. 
to their intereſts, be for the good. of the 
whole empire? But you will perhaps ſay, 
it Will be for the good of the whole, be- 
cauſe it would be a means of removing 
ſome of the burdens we labour under, 
and the ſupport of government would 
be more equally maintained: I wiſh that 
could be proved, it might be productive 
of very happy effects; but it is notori- 
ous, that the lay ing on of taxes. on the 
Americans is not deſigned for the bene- 
fit, but for the deſtruction of the whole 
empire; as the money, raiſed by taxes, 
. * 


74 


* 


L. © Tl : 
is ſhamefully laviſhed upon placemen 1 
and penſioners, bribery and corruption, 
| to the obtaining a venial Hof 
=. C s; and I am ſorry to ſay, the in- 
J fection is too viſible in the H of 
1s, B not excepted, by which 
means the M——y, being ſure of a ma- 
Jority, frame and bring into the Houſe 
what bills they pleaſe, though ever ſo 
cContrary to the conſtitution, have them 
paaſſed into a law, and reſiſt who dare. 
| i By theſe things 1t is that our conſtitution 
4 is not what it was ſixteen years ago, but 
altered by men, who, upon its original 
plan, in purſuance of their preſent mea- 
ſures, could not exiſt as miniſters of ſtate, 


am fully perſuaded, that if the mo- 
nies ariſing from the multiplicity of 
taxes, charged upon the inhabitants of 
Great - Britain, were properly applied, 
and juſtly accounted for, there would be 
more 


(446) 
more than ſufficient for the ſupport of 
government, and the exigencies of ſtate; 
_ eſpecially in a time of fifteen years pro- 
found peace; but if unneceſſary penſion- 
ers and placemen are to be kept, and the 
number of them daily to increaſe, if a 
publick paymaſter is allowed to ſquander 
away millions of the publick money, 
without accounting for it, then no won- 
der that freſh taxes are levied; and be- 
cauſe England cannot well ſuſtain the 
weight of more than it at preſent bears, 
they ſhould have recourſe to America, 
Can it be poſſible, Sir, that you can con- 
ceive that ſuch proceedings are of benefit |: 
to the whole empire? Surely not; and 
therefore, though it may be legal to levy 
taxes for the benefitting of the whole 
empire, it is not legal to 'do any 
thing that ſhall be deſtructive i n the pre- 
ſent time to a part, and event ually to 
the whole of that empire. 


— 
3 


Bute 


1 

But you go on, in anſwer to what the 
Americans plead as freemen and Eng- 
liſhmen having a right to be taxed by 
their own conſent, which they cannot 
be, becauſe they are not repreſented; and 
ſay, © This argument proves too much; 
. for if the Parliament cannot tax you 
becauſe you are not repreſented, neither 
can it for the ſame reaſon. make laws 
to bind you,“ &c. / But however, the 
whole ſcope of your argument here does 
1 3 not prove what you aſſert, no more than 
ii you had ſaid, becauſe men willingly 
| and chearfully ſubmit to laws abſolutely 
| neceſſary for the preſervation of civil 
| ſociety, that they thereby muſt ſubject 
| 4 themſelves to whatever depredations on 
their pro perty the legiſlative authority 

may think proper to make. 


But you ſay, 100 object to the very 
foundation of their plea; becauſe it is 


1 BET B abſolutely 
4 a f J 
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abſolutely falſe that every freeman is 


governed by laws to which he has con- N 


ſented;“ your reaſon for this aſſertion i is, 
« That all publick buſineſs is ; done by 
delegation, and the delegates are choſen 


by a ſelect number, and the far greater 


part ſtand by idle and helpleſs ſpecta- 
tors ;” and you farther ſay, that ſuch 
muſt be governed not only without bur 
even againſt their conſent, Need 1 re- 
mind you, Sir, that ' originally dele- 
gates were not choſen by a few of the 
people, as they are now, but all had a 
liberty of choice, and a right to vote; 
but not to mention that ſome unjuſt 
means have been uſed to deprive men 

of their natural right in this reſpect, it 
{became neceſſary, in a great meaſure, as 
the number of the inhabitants increaſed, 


to circumſcribe the number of electors, to 


prevent unneceſſary trouble, and endleſs 
confuſion, which it would inevitably 
D Create, 
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i 
ereate, were our delegates choſen in that 
manner at this day: And if you conſi- 
der, that the delegates, taxing their 
electors, do by the ſame act tax them- 
ſelves, ic. will in a great meaſure ſet 
aſide that abſurd notion of men- being 
taxed without, much leſs againſt their 
| conſent; for if theſe delegates make laws, 
.which are as binding upon themſelves as 

they are upon their electors, vhat ground 
is there for complaint! ? Ir lies not in 
"unequal repreſentation; but in having ſo. 
many Court-Dependents in the Houſe, 
who. care-not how many taxes are laid 
upon them, while they are ſupplied: 
with a ſalary more than equivalent to. 


1 anſwer ſuch demands, which they would: 


not have were they not the ſervants of 
a corrupt M—y; and thus the bur- 
den lies heavy upon the people : But 
the caſe | is very different reſpecting Ame- 
 Tica, for as they have no repreſentatives 
"B's belong- 


= * 
. 
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bei to themſelves in the Briciſh 
Parliament, if the Britth Parliament, 
who are not Americans, are inveſted ; 
with a power of diſpoſing other peo- 
ples property, without in the leaſt af- 
fecting their own, what muſt be the 
conſequence ? It is fairly this, that for 
want of affection to, being ignorant of 
their ſtate, by reaſon of their diſtance, 
or ſeeing things. through falſe medi- 
ums, as well as looking to the advan- 
tages that may ariſe to themſelves, as 
expectants of court favour, they will be 
diſpoſed to deal with them more like 
| Naves than fellow ſubjects. 


And what you — reſpecting 
mens conſenting to laws made before 
they were born, is equally as futile, un- 
leſs you can prove that their prede- 
eeſſors were ſlaves, and under the iron 
hand of arbitrary power; but as thoſe 
; | 7. "__ 
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|. who made theſe laws were freemen, the 
| 5 laws made by them were ſuch as all 
1 freemen may conſent to; and therefore 
why ſhould you call this a paſſive con- 
ſent? Unleſs you mean to caſt an odium 
upon our once happy conſtitution, or 
to prove, if men are paſſively ſubject 
in one caſe they muſt in another. 


- 
— 


You ſay alſo, That any other than 
this kind of conſent, the condition of civil 
life does not allow.” You ſeem very. 
fond, Sir, of the idea of ſlavery. I con- 

ſent to the laws of England becauſe - 
they are good; I approve of them, and 
prefer them above any human laws, 
and will you call this a paſſive conſent? 
Or, will you ſay, that the conditions of 
civil life does not allow of ſuch a conſent 
as this? Perhaps you will tell me ſuch a 
_ conſent as this includes the paſſive : I 
grant it, but I think it is very neceſſary 


» 
. 
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to make a diſtin&tion between freemen 
and t 


Tou next proceed to make ſome re- 
marks on an aſſertion of the Americans, 
viz. That they are entitled to life, 
liberty and property by nature, and have 
never ceded to any ſovereign power the - 
right of diſpoſing of theſe without their 
conſent,” which you ſay, While they 
ſpeak as the naked ſons of nature is 
true z” but they preſently - declare, our 
anceſtors, at the time they ſettled theſe ' 
colonies, were entitled to all the privi- * | 
leges of natural-born ſubjects; « this like - 
wiſe, you ſay, is true; but when this is 
granted, the boaſt of original tight is at 125 
an end, you are no longer in a ſtate of 
nature, but ſink down into _<gloniſts. 65 
I am ſure, Sir, if you had any wodeſty, 
you muſt ſink down with ſhare, for 
making ſuch an aſſertion; you know 
better, 


3 
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69 — 
better, Sir, than to ſuppoſe that the 
Americans are contending for the right N 
of civil law, whereby every man has by. 
nature a right to an equal ſhare of what 
we call property, but they. are contend- 
ing for the rights of Engliſhmen, and. 
for thoſe liberties, many of which were 
purchaſed with the blood of their fore- 
fathers; and 1s therefore now become 
their natural right, that which they are 
born to, and that which the legiſlative 
power cannot deprive them of, without 
ſtriking at the very exiſtence of a free 
ſtate; and though you tell them, witha . 
ſneer, They fink down into coloniſts, 
| governed by charter,” let me tell you, Sir, 
that the charter granted to ſuch, not only 
maintains that which is their natural right, 
but contains a grant of ſome ſpecial ad- 
vantages and privileges, as a kind of 
ſtimulation (inſtead of permiſſion as you 
call it in your firſt out-ſet) to thoſe who 
| are 


| (*20 * X 


are willing thus to ſettle; for there is ns 
law in being that could force them to 
leave their native land, and retire to a 
deſart place, unleſs you can prove they. 
were originally tranſported as felons, and . 


therefore © ſhame Burn thy cheek to cin- 


der.” Now then, their anceſtors were - 
ſubjects, not ſlaves ; they acknowledged 


a ſovereign, not abſolute; they were in- 
titled to Engliſh liberties, equally, and 


on ſome. account more than their fellow 
ſubjects; they were. accountable to the 


Engliſh laws, if foundguilty of the breach 
of them, but it does not follow from hence, 
that they have ceded to the king and 
parliament the power of diſpoſing, with - 
out their conſent, of both their lives, li- 


berties and properties. I ſhould rather 
think, as it ſeems moſt conſiſtent with 


common-ſenſe, that the king and par- 


liament did cede to them (not a diſpenſa- 


tion from obedience, nor any degree 


of 


*. 
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| " ſentence, they may loſe by natural effects; 


Tar? 


of independence, not enj joyed by other 
Engliſhmen) but certain privileges and 


immunities by charter, upon condition 


of colonization. 

14 find. i in the next place, you are o- 
bliged to make ſome conceſſion, reſpect- 
ing their not having forfeited any of their 


Privileges by emigration, though it ſeems *' 
to go againſt the grain; for you ſay, 


hat they do not forfeit by a judicial 


and this you attempt to prove, by a. 


method of reaſoning entirely new; that 
| becauſe a man, by removing to a certain 
diſtance from his native land, where he 
cannot exerciſe his right, does there- 


fore neceſſarily loſe it; but what has. 


this to do with the preſent queſtion ? 


Does a mah, who is legally qualified to- 
vote, but by reaſon of diſtance cannot ex- 
exciſe his right, loſe bis privileges as an. 
Engliſhman, 


Cr 
Engliſhman, or even his vote? This 
argument therefore is too far fetched to 
be of any uſe to you; beſides, Sir, Ire- 
land might be ſaid to come under much 
the ſame predicament, had it not a, 
parliament. of its own; and pray, have. 


not- the Americans as much right to a 


parliament as Ireland? I think equally, 
if not more ſo; becauſe the people of: 
Ireland might be repreſented in the Bri- 


tiſh 1 parliament, with far greater eaſe than. 
the Americans poſſible can, by reaſon of 


their diſtance. 


1 


You go on ſcemingly to make another 


conceſſion, and ſay, They do inherit. 


all the privileges their anceſtors had.“ 


This, Sir, is falſe; for they do net in- 
herit all their anceſtors had, nor ſo much, 1 
by agreat deal; their privileges have been 
ſadly abridged. within, theſe ten years: 
Will any man, who has heard of the 


many. 
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many oppreſſive acts of parliament Which 
have paſſed, in order to reduce them to 
DNavery and bondage, ſay, they inherit all 
their-anceſtors did? They indeed in- 
herit the ſame noble ſpirit; and 24 
you ſay © they can inherit no more,” yet 
it is more than poſſible, that they will, 
to the mortification of their enemies, en- 
joy greater privileges than their anceſ- 
tors, if ever they ſhould be independent 
of the crown of England, and, by a more 
equal repreſentation, make laws for 
themſelves. | 


In the next place, as you cannot 
prove, t that the coloniſts have no right 
to all "the privileges granted by the 
crown; yet you ſay, there is a doubt 
whether any can be ſecured by provincial 
laws. I am very glad it is a matter of 


doubt, and that you ſeem to admit it, but 


by your reaſons againſt it, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe 


(24) | 
poſe it was a matter which you firmly 
believed; but I humbly apprehend, it 
may with propriety be ſaid, that the pro- 
vincial laws ſecure the privileges of the 
colonies, in the ſame manner as an act 
of common council in the city of Lon- 
don is a law which ſecures the privileges 
of citizens from the invaſion of foreign- 
ers; and is of as much force in the city 
as an act of parliament is in the realm, 
provided ſuch act of common council is 


not contrary to the W granted by 


the crown. 
NY 


But I proceed now to conſider, what 
you ſay concerning the charter of Pen- 
ſilvania, as containing a clauſe, admit. 
ting, in expreſs terms, taxation by parlia- 
ment, and if not inſerted. in the other 
charters, you ſay, “ it is admitted as not 
neceſſary ; this proves too much,” be- 
cauſe upon your own hypotheſis there 
was 


(25) 
. was no occaſion to inſert it in any one of - 
the charters. You very ſophiſtically tell 
them, « Tt is true the firſt ſettlers in 
Maſſachuſet's- Bay were promiſed an 
* exemption from taxation for ſeven 
« years z but does not this very exemp- 
« tion imply that they were to pay them 
« afterwards ?” Admitting it does, what 
is that to the preſent purpoſe ? They do 
not contend that they have no right to 
/ © Pay, taxes, but not to be taxed by the 
Britiſh Parliament in what way and 
manner they ſhall think proper, but let 
„ them tax ee. 


Ga» you ſay, If chan! is in the 
charter of any colony a clauſe exempting 
them from taxes for ever, then undoubt- 
edly they have a right to be ſoexempted ; 
but if chere is no ſuch clauſe, then the 


G Parliament 
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Parliament has the ſame right to tax 


them as any other Engliſh ſubjects :” 


But why this concluſion, Sir? if you 


could prove that there i is a Charter in 
which there is a ' clauſe which ſubjects 
them to taxation by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, without repreſentation,” then your 

inference would have been juſt, though 
the thing itſelf might be unjuſt; and 
indeed the thing itſelf would not be un- 


Juſt, had the coloniſts accepted ſuch 


charter, on ſuch conditions, but they 
have not; and therefore the Engliſh 
Parliament have not that authority over 
them, which you * have them be- 
lieye, 


* 


Alter this comes a very bold iroke of 


Fours, wherein you ſay, e All that im- 


Partially conſider what has been obſerved, 
muſt 


ö 2 | 
muſt readily allow that the Engliſh Par- 
liament has an undoubted right to tax 
all Engliſh colonies.:” Sir, I deny it; 

and perhaps I have been as impartial i in 
conſidering what you have obſerved, as 
you have in your obſervations, if not 
more ſo; as I have proved you have 
ſomething to hope for, as a reward for 
your labour, therefore think you may be 
biaſed ; but I cannot, in the very nature 


of things, be ſuppoſed to be under any, 


ſuch baneful, influence; I may rather 
expect loſs than gain by it. ' Neverthe- 
leſs, Sir, I 135 the Engliſh Parliament 
niſts, it ag contrary to the Engliſt 
conſtitution for Enghſh ſubjects to be 
taxed, but by themſelves, or men dele- 


gated for that purpoſe. 


1 
; 
uy 
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Having gone on thus far, you bend to 
upbraid them with that for which you 


ought rather to pity them; you ask, 

« Whence is all this hurry, why is 
America all in an uproar ? ? if they would 
give themſelves time to think, they would 


ſee the plain caſe is this,” which you go 


on to relate. Does Mr. Weſley need 


to be informed, that this is @ very un- 


fair, uncandidrepreſentation of the caſc ? 


It is well known, that the motive, that 


induced us to. aſſiſt our brethren, was 
pot fo much out of affection for them, as 


to prevent the common enemy from 
gaining. ground, leſt they ſhould have 


the balance of power in America, which 
would have been very detrimental to 


Engęland. It is alſo well known, that 
moſt of the conqueſts gained in Ame- 


rica were owing to the valour of the 


and do not "ey body know, 


3 except 


them? i in conſideration of which, the chene 


(629). 
except Mr. Weſley, that with reſpect to 


raiſing money to carry on the war, they 


did more than could be expected from 


Engliſh Parliament voted, ſeveral times, . 
by requeſt: of the king, two hundred 


_ thouſand pounds, to be repaid them, as. 


an acknowledgment of their ſeryices. 
And will you be ſo ridiculous as to talk. 
of the Mother Country, laying on 
a tax, to be reimburſed for part of che 
large expence ſhe had been at? And , 
will you call this legal, or reaſonable ? 


Fy, Mr. Weſley, fy; throw away your 


pen, unleſs you can employ it in a bet- 


' ter. cauſe: No wonder then, that ſuch a 
proceeding | ſhould ſer all America in a.. 


flame. 


But you think you have a reaſon, far 
more cogent, no doubt, than any that 
C3 has 


% 
has yet been offered, <« which you tell us 
frecly;“ and after aſſerting a falſhood, 

- WhichT have noted before, you ſay, © We 

'Y Have atewmen inEngland, „&c. IndeedSir, | 

in this I am of your mind; there are a 

few men in England, tories and jacobites, 

friends to the Pope and Pretender, who 
hate his Majeſty, and are, by a variety 
of means, endeavouring, and ſeem deter- 
mined to overturn the conſtitution, and 
lay the crown and dignity of England 
level with the earth, by oppoſing, under 
warious pretences, all meaſures of ac- 
commodation with America, from a con- 
4 viction, I preſume, that while there is 
a good underſtanding between America 
and Britain, ſhe is not likely to be ruin. 
ed; but as you have not pointed parti- 
cularly to theſe men, I will: They are 
his M y's M, and a cor- 
rupt P————t, who, we fee, as a farther | 


proof 


(3 
proof of the end they have in view, 
give countenance to flattering fulſome 
Addreſſes, that are calculated to deceive 
the king; and ſuppreſs all that is in their 
power, every requeſt of his Majeſty's: 
moſt faithful ſubjects, who wiſh for con- 
ciliating meaſures, and repreſent things: 
AS they really are. 


Vou ſay, „ Theſe good men (by 
which, as I would hope the beſt, I 
ſuppoſe you intend an irony) hope' 
it will end in the total defection of Ame- 
rica from England.” Whatever theſe 
good men may hope, I know not, but 
Lam ſure they are going the direct way 
to accompliſh ſuch an end. 


As you go on, you put many queries 
reſpecting their civil and religious li- 
berties, That they have no cauſe to 

complain, 


n | 
compluin, and that ſhould it be as theſe. 
good men hope, what advantage will it be 

to them?” &c, .Toall whieh, Sir, I would . 
reply, there is great cauſe of complaint; 
inaſmuch as their civil liberties are 
ſtruck at; and when once their civil ge: bf 
berties are gone, farewell to their religious 
ones; but they do not want to be inde- 

pendent of England, though perhaps theſe 
good men, by theſe good meaſures, may 

make them ſo; and then you "7 thank. 
the miniſtry for it... 

- Youconcludeall with a word of exhor-- 
tation, and that in your uſual manner, 
1 Brethren open your eyes; Alas! Sir, 
they ſee too plainly already. Come to 
yourſelves: No; you cannot mean ſo; you 
mean, come into the meaſures of Parlia- 
ment; ſubmit to the yoke of taxation. 


Be not the dupes of deſigning men; “ this 
they 


* . wiſh for the welfare of America. 


( 15 


they are not willing to be, and that ĩs the 


few, ſuch as the H 
the D——s, &c. I ſhould really agree 


reaſon of their preſent conduct: Your ex- 
hortation therefore, in everypart of it, is in- 


compatible with the ſtate and conduct of 


© the perſons to whom it is given. But 
by theſe deſigning men, you ſay, © You 
do not mean any of their country; you 


doubt whether any of them are in the 
- ſecret.” If, Sir, you had excepted a 
s, the Gs, 


with you; for I believe the principal 


= men, who are enemies to America, are 
on this ſide the water, and rather too need | 
his M Perſon. 

m3 e 


Now, Sir, to conclude, I mal only 
fay, that the remainder of your harangue, 
which you conclude . thus, © Fear 
God, and honour the King,” ſavours 
more of religious cant, than any ſincere 
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